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WHERE WILL THEY sTOP? 


This query has exclusive reference, in this instance, to 
the paper makers—a very useful, and certainly indispensable 
class of manufacturers who have of late developed a degree 
of progress so rapid and aggressive, that it is a work of 
some difficulty to keep pace with it. They are active not 
only in this country, where there is a constantly growing de- 
mand for good books, magazines, and daily and weekly jour- 
nals at lowest possible prices, but also in Europe, where 
readers are far less abundant. Without cheap paper, low- 
priced literature—printed matter within the reach of the 
limited means of the masses—is an impossibility. There- 
fore, thanks are due the indefatigable makers of paper, who 
are untiring in their well-directed efforts to cheapen the 
price of the indispensable material that may be said to be 
the foundation of literature. 

In France, a scientific gentleman has just made public 
what seems to be a well-digested plan for converting the 
white or unedible stalks of asparagus into common brown 
paper, foolscap, and letter paper of the finer descriptions. 
Not merely theoretical is this scheme for utilizing a material 
for paper that has hitherto been wasted. There are actually 
in existence, in France, two new factories where paper is 
made from the white portion of asparagus stalks. In the 
vicinity of these establishments, the housekeepers hoard up 
the white scraps of asparagus with a diligence not known, 
perhaps, anywhere else on earth. Only a very small price 
is paid for them; but the people discern, without argument, 
that little pay for an article which was hitherto considered 
absolutely useless, and was, therefore, thrown away as offal, 
is clear profit. The only drawback encountered by the 
French manufacturers of paper from asparagus, is the diffi- 











culty of inducing people to save the stalks that they have 
hitherto thrown away as worthless. A trouble like this is 
certain of being easily overcome, for let the people once 
know that an article deemed to be worthless possesses a 
cash value, and they will soon preserve it. 

So far as we know, paper from asparagus has not yet 
been exhibited in this country. As the well-known succu- 
lent stalks are little more than a mass of tough vegetable 
fibres, there is the best of reasons for putting implicit 
faith in the report that fine paper can be made of them. 
Flourishing luxuriantly throughout the Middle and South- 
ern States of our country, asparagus is certain now of being 
tested as a paper stock by American paper makers—all the 
more so, because the new materials for paper, discovered of 
late years, have invariably flourished in regions remote from 
the centres of American population, consequently entailing 
heavy costs of transportation to the regions where well-ap- 
pointed paper mills most abounded. Asparagus, growing 
almost spontaneously here, can be secured by paper makers 
much more readily than in France, where it requires assidu- 
ous care in cultivation. The time may not be far distant 
when France will be flooded with American paper made 
from asparagus stalks, for be it borne in mind that we im- 
mense paper consumers of the United States were heavy 
importers of paper twelve years ago; now the importation 
of paper by us has entirely ceased. 

cusace-neeneneeitaliatitiplaadnapeisiaptid 

A ForTNIGHT ago, Col. John W. Forney, in a modest yet 
entirely appropriate way, commemorated the twentieth 
birthday of his well-known paper, the Press, with a com- 
prehensive history of the journal. Few editors in America, 
or in any other country, have exercised so commanding an 
influence as Col. Forney. Time and again he has volun- 
tarily relinquished high offices of profit to devote himself 
exclusively to the profession of his choice, and to which 
he is and ever has been a brilliant ornament. He is now 
the most industrious writer for his paper; his great lite- 
rary gifts are acknowledged everywhege; and every friend 
of journalism will heartily join in the hope that the good, 
grey Colonel may live to celebrate the golden anniversary 
of his masterly paper. . 
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TREASURY NOTE PRINTING. 

President Hayes’ Secretary of the Treasury is bent upon 
making wholesale changes in everything connected with his 
Department. Mr. Sherman. is resolved upon working re- 
forms in all the branches within his reach. No doubt he 
means well; still, how a gentleman who has passed so 
many of the best years of his life in Congress, yet found 
time to master the details of printing in its most difficult 
and delicate phases, is a puzzle to thousands of men who 
have devoted as many years to practical typography as 
Secretary Sherman has to his Congressional duties. With 
a confidence in his powers to do everything and all things 
at a day’s notice, the Secretary of the Treasury has notified 
the Continental, American, National Bank Note, and Colum- 
bian Companies, that the existing contracts between them 
and the United States, for printing bank notes and revenue 
and postage stamps, must terminate at the expiration of 
three months from July Ist, 1877. For this somewhat 
summary action Mr. Sherman has the warrant of law. On 
and after the first of next October, all the work now done 
by the above-mentioned companies is to be performed in 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. He has formally 
notified the chief of the latter department, Hon. Edward 
McPherson, that he ‘‘sees no reason why stamps and notes 
cannot be printed as cheaply by the Government as by pri- 
vate companies.” He fails to say how much time he has 
devoted to the practical examination of the subject; nor is 
he going to trouble himself in the least about mastering any 
of the details. He tells Mr. McPherson plumply that he is 
going ‘‘to advertise for proposals for one plate impression 
of all the United States and National Bank notes, leaving 
all the rest of the work to be done in the Bureau.” Of the 
facilities at Mr. McPherson’s command for executing 
promptly and satisfactorily the heavy amount of difficult 
printing which is to be showered upon him on and after 
October Ist, Mr. Sherman says not a word. That impor- 
tant part of the sudden and sweeping change does not ap- 
pear to have entered the thoughts of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, being 
a practical printer, is no doubt busying himself in taking 
an inventory of the material at his disposal; that he 
has not enough to carry out the impromptu order of Mr. 
Sherman, is reasonably certain. Such plates and presses as 
are required for the delicate tasks of stamp and bank note 
printing cost considerable money. Men competent to 
manipulate them command large pay. Mr. Sherman has 
not at his disposal funds sufficient to increase the stock of 
the Bureau, which has of late been worked to almost its 
full capacity to turn out the new four-per-cent. bonds. 
There are more of these to be prepared from now until the 
end of the year. How they are to be furnished, in conjunc- 
tion with the flood of additional work to be turned in upon 
the Bureau, is a riddle that Mr. McPherson may ask the 
Secretary to aid him in solving. 
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The private companies that have so long been doing a 
portion of the note and stamp printing, have considerable 
capital invested in machinery. The rather abrupt termina- 
tion of their contracts may entail losses upon them. Should 
Mr. Sherman discover, when it is too late, that something 
more than jumping at conclusions and rashly issuing orders 
are required to increase the capacities of the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, the private companies that he 
dismisses so cavalierly are likely to make him pay dearly 
for his whistle, when the necessities of the case compel him 
to again call in their aid. Experience is a dear school. 
The present Secretary of the Treasury does not, however, 
seem disposed to learn in any other, and the people of the 
United States will have to foot the bill. 


+ ee > - -- 


GLOSS PRINTING, 


Within the past few years there has sprung up a demand 
for gloss printing for labels, show cards, and all kinds of 
color work. The importance of gloss work can hardly be 
over-estimated. It gives brilliancy to the colors and makes 
the work impervious to water. For awhile the process has 
been to gloss the most prominent color in the work by using 
a varnish in the ink and making a double impression. This 
is troublesome, not only because an exact register is required 
on the second impression, but also on account of the dan- 
ger of labels or other work sticking together, as the weather 
and many other things have to be taken into consideration. 
It is true, that for some time small labels have been glossed 
over the entire surface, and this led some to conclude that 
it would be better to do all gloss work in the same way. 
Unless the work is done by hand, however, a machine is 
necessary to apply the varnish. 

Messrs. Allen, Lane & Scott, of Philadelphia, have pa- 
tented a varnishing machine, which they have had in use 
for some time, and which they claim to be a perfect suc- 
cess. It will varnish any sheet of paper, well sized in its 
manufacture, without applying a size after the colors are 
printed; aud it is certain not to disturb the colors, as is 
likely to be the case in hand work. Any sheet up to 28x44 
can be glossed over the entire surface, and at least one 
thousand sheets per hour can be varnished. The machine 
is fed the same as on a cylinder press, and after the varnish 
is applied to the sheets, they are carried by tapes to the 
point of delivery, where they are taken by boys and placed 
in trays until the varnish becomes dry. The machine is 
simple, durable, and economical; only three or four boys 
are required to operate it, and as a labor-saving machine, 
as well as for the way in which it dees its work, it must 
certainly claim the attention of every one engaged in this 
class of printing. 

Although the machine was originally built for use in the 
business of Messrs. Allen, Lane & Scott, they have con- 
cluded to offer it to the trade, believing that such a machine 
is a desideratum, as the demand for gloss color printing, 
whether letter-press or lithograph, is constantly growing. 
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CORRESPONDENTS WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

To the ambitious young journalist there is a fascination 
in becoming an army correspondent, particularly in Europe, 
when two great powers are engaged in such a gigantic con- 
flict as is now in progress between Russia and Turkey. 
The Mohammedans are averse to having newspaper repre- 
sentatives among them; Russian officials, on the other hand, 
tolerate them; consequently the Muscovite headquarters 
swarm with special correspondents, who, as a rule, are in- 
dustrious, forwarding interesting despatches and entertain- 
ing letters. Russia has got a good deal of praise for per- 
mitting journalists to travel with her armies, to the further 
deepening of the disappointment of the young gentlemen 
that were anxious to try their pens at describing marches, 
sieges, and battles—a disappointment that is likely to lose 
much of its poignancy when the young men aforesaid come 
into possession of the experiences of the fortunate men 
whose good luck they envied. The correspondents who are 
with the Muscovite armies have transmitted graphic de- 
scriptions of their surroundings, condition, and the regula- 
tions to which they are compelled to conform. 

Every individual of them must at all times wear a metal 
badge on the left arm; must have upon his person a photo- 
graph likeness of himself, which must bear the official 
stamp of the Russian staff as a token of authenticity. So 
solicitous is the Czar for the welfare of the correspondents, 
that he has issued orders to the chief commanders to have 
them, one and all, carefully watched. They are to be at 
liberty to go where they please, on condition of apprising 
the office of the staff of every change in their locations—a 
regulation that must fill with despondency the soul of every 
news-gatherer, and beget for him the warm sympathy of all 
that were once anxious to fill the place he holds. Under 
this provision, ‘‘beats” on the part of energetic correspon- 
dents will be impossible of achievement. All that the in- 
dolent news-gatherer has to do is to lounge around the office 
of the staff, waiting for his more diligent brethren to come 
in to leave notice of a change of base. When the wide- 
awake searcher for news goes to a new and more important 
point of observation, his easy-going colleague has but to 
follow him. 

In the kindness of his imperial heart, the Czar instructs 
commanders of columns, and all who are likely to be well 
informed as to the movement of troops, to be on their guard 
if correspondents should apply to them for news. Where 
the newspapers are to ask for intelligence, his Russian 
majesty forgot to state. All are to watch the correspon- 
dents. In case they should conduct themselves suspiciously 
—whatever that may mean—they are to be arrested at once 
and taken before the nearest general. What the nearest 
general is to do is not specified. No doubt the Czar is 
sufficiently well acquainted with the dispositions of his 
chief officers to know that they will not give complimentary 
banquets to the correspondents, and afterwards impart to 
them all the freshest news of importance in after-dinner 





speeches. Altogether, the Turco-Russian war correspon- 
dents have, in homely language, a hard row to hoe; and 
their lot is not, by any means, so enviable a one as it was 
pictured before they divulged the treatment given them by 
the generous Russians. 


~7ecoe-- 


A HAPPY TYPOGRAPHICAL FAMILY. 

George W. Childs, the well-known publisher and propri- 
etor of the Public Ledger, of this city, takes a praiseworthy 
pleasure in making all about him contented and happy. In 
the pursuit of this admirable policy he refused to take ad- 
vantage of the reduction in the price of composition made 
by Typographical Union No. 2. In appreciation of this 
generous act, Mr, Childs was waited upon recently by a 
committee from his composing room, with a set of artisti- 
cally engrossed and ornately framed resolutions, adopted at 
a meeting of the Ledger’s compositors. 

The resolutions réad as follows: 


Wuereas, A demand has been made by the employing printers of 
this city, including several of the proprietors of morning newspapers, 
that a material reduction—the second in eight months—should be ef- 
fected in the scale of prices fixed by the members of Typographical 
Union, No, 2; and : 

Wuereas, It may be stated that their desire has been substantially 
agreed to, as officially promulgated and communicated to the proprie- 
tors of the different newspapers; and 

Wuereas, Our employer, the proprietor of the Public Ledger, Mr. 
George W. Childs, has absolutely declined to take advantage of the no- 
tice of reduction, and has signified his intention to adhere to the origi- 
nal and unreduced scale of prices; therefore 

Resolved, That this, to us, entirely unanticipated action of Mr. Childs, 
has but added one more to the long list of striking proofs of his con- 
stant desire for the well-being and comfort of his employés—a desire 
which has been abundantly manifested on many previous occasions. 

Resolved, That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Childs 
for this last token of his good will, as well as for the many hitherto 
unacknowledged favors of which we have been the recipients. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to have the above published, 
and engrossed and framed in an appropriate style for presentation to 
Mr. George W. Childs. Joun Meap, Chairman. 

Owen A. Durrie, Secretary. 


Mr. Wm. Turner, the foreman, acted as the spokesman of 
the committee, and presented the resolutions to Mr. Childs, 
with a few appropriate remarks, to which Mr. Childs re- 
sponded as follows: 


I thank you, gentlemen, for this mark of your appreciation of an act 
that was not only my duty, but a pleasure. I believe in a fair day's 
pay for a fair day’s work. There are, no doubt, many establishments 
that have been compelled by the times to reduce the wages of their 
employés, and in that respect the concession made by the compositors 
was both timely and proper; but the business of our establishment, I 
am glad to say, is in a condition that does not require any such reduc- 
tion, and 1 do not see, therefore, the necessity of reduqing the wages 
of my workmen; and more especially, I éannot see the propriety or 
justice of a reduction of the wages of one class of our workmen. Our 
interests and yours are the same. Most of you have been in my em- 
ploy for many years, and I hope we may all continue to be friends, and 
that you may long remain on the Ledger. 


—_— —— —— 


Tue New York Witness, a religious daily, has suspended. 
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PHILADELPHIA’S NEW NEWSPAPER ROW. 

Twelve years ago, all of the Philadelphia newspapers had 
their offices on, or as near as possible to, Third Street. Now 
Seventh Street is the great newspaper centre of this city, 
and promises to remain so foralong time tocome. Among 
the latest removals to Seventh Street is that of the North 
American, one of the oldest and most progressive daily 
papers in the United States, known to even the venerable 
among the American editorial fraternity from being long 
under the journalistic control of Joseph R. Chandler, Robert 
T. Conrad, and Morton McMichael. A far younger jour- 
nal in the ranks of the new journalistic comers among the 
fast accumulating stock of the presses and type on Seventh 
Street is the Sunday Republic—a solid, carefully conducted 
weekly. From its editorial room windows a strong arm can 
shy a slug into the office of the Day, an afternoon journal 
that moved its quarters westward to Seventh Street a month 
ago, becoming the next door neighbor of the Sunday Mer- 
cury, Which was born and reared on Third Street, leaving 
its native locality two months ago. 

To journalists and typos from all parts of the country 
coming to Philadelphia, we would say, make your way to 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. Once there, you will be in 
the very heart of the Newspaper Row of the Quaker City. 
With the dailies and weeklies on your right and left, crowd- 
ing one another in direct lines north and south, you will 
have the Times—McClure’s paper—a block to the west of 


you; the Ledger, the great daily of the philanthropic Childs, 
a short square to the east; hardly half a block from the 
stately office of the Ledger is located the office of the 
Printers’ Crrceiar, to which place all brethren of the stick 
and type are cordially invited to apply for further informa- 
tion as to the location of Philadelphia newspapers and print- 
ing offices. 





DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


There is going the rounds of the press a statement to the 
effect that a member of Congress has sold, as waste paper, 
two hundred copies of the annual agricultural report, and 
that the purchaser, a dealer in old paper and second-hand 
books, is offering the bucolic volumes he bought by weight 
at fifteen cents each. The volumes in question cost the 
Government just fifty-five cents each, and were intended, 
as all such publications are, for gratuitous distribution 
among the people. In this era of investigations, it is sin- 
gular that Congress has not examined the methods em- 
ployed in shoving out books compiled, printed, and bound 
at the cost of the people. Under existing regulations, the 
reports of several of the Departments are apportioned among 
members of Congress for division in their respective dis- 
tricts. The member that appropriates the volumes to his 
individual use is guilty of a bit of petty peculation that 
yields him little pecuniary benefit, though it costs the 
nation considerably. Unfortunately, the name of the hon- 
orable gentleman who sold his quota of agricultural reports 





cheap at wholesale, is withheld. Still, the case so frequently 
referred to is well worthy of a searching investigation. In 
giving it the examination it deserves, something may be 
learned of the disposal of the thousands of books that are 
annually sent out from the Public Printing Office at the 
cost of the people, for the use of the people. If, instead of 
reaching their destinations, large quantities are disposed of 
by Congressmen to waste-paper dealers, the printing of 
them should cease; or, if that should prove detrimental to 
the dissemination of information of general value, a new 
and better method of distribution than now prevails should 
be perfected and adopted. 





A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

One of the most agreeable surprises of the season was 
that which took place at the residence of Mr. R. 8. Mena- 
min, 3811 Spruce Street, West Philadelphia, on the evening 
of August 10th, being the occasion of the presentation of 
beautifally engrossed and framed resolutions by Press- 
men’s Union, No. 4, through their committee, Messrs. Jas. 
J. Graham, Chas. W. Bendernagel, and Peter Splithoff, 
accompanied by the President of the Union, Mr. Thomas 
Carroll. After an interchange of courtesies incident to such 
an occasion, the President, Mr. Thos. Carroll, in a few 
felicitous and happy remarks, presented Mr. Menamin with 
the testimonial ‘‘as an evidence of their esteem and grati- 
tude for his substantial efforts and assistance in their be- 
half.” 

Mr. Menamin replied in a few well-chosen and appro- 
priate remarks, expressing his surprise and gratification 
in thus being made the recipient of such a beautiful testi- 
monial. After partaking of refreshments, to which all did 
ample justice, Mr. Geo. A. Conly, the famous basso of the 
Kellogg Opera Troupe, favored the company with some of 
his best pieces, and the other gentlemen present (most of 
whom, by the way, seemed to be as good singers as they are 
pressmen), also enlivened the occasion by their vocal efforts, 
making the evening’s entertainment an exceedingly pleasant 
one. * 

The following are the resolutions, which, it is needless to 
say, are valued very highly by the recipient: 


At a special meeting of Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, the following pre- 
amble and resofutions were unanimously adopted: 

Wuereas, The success of the first ball given under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, developed the fact that the 
cause has many liberal supporters as well as zealous friends, whom it 
is our will and pleasure to bear in grateful remembrance; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we especially appreciate the liberal assistance of Mr. 
R. S. Menamin, which enabled us to conduct, to a successful issue, the 
enterprise inaugurated by this body. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the above 
named gentleman. Tuomas CARROLL, President. 

Wit1.1AM §mrru, Secretary. 





Howarp M. Jenxrns, late of the Wilmington (Del.) Com- 
mercial, contributes ‘‘ Brandywine, 1777,” to Lippincott’s for 
September. 
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PHONETIC sdenamany am VHonetic Shorthand at the Franklin Snstitute, 









| THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 7“ > gu Ser La ; 

noe OM OC TED , EP adhe - 

On October 2, 1876, a class in pho- ~ ) ; za.” % 
netic shorthand was commenced at ° ~ ” » — «Oo ' 
the Franklin Institute, under the in- bx < Bo Ax N ee Sy 7 om % l : \ 
struction of D. Shepherd Holman, 





Actuary of the Institute. The number >) ee iB7r ) Y 200 al 29 ? ima e9 x ee 6 


of pupils who had received instruction A 
s . ~~ . ‘ A 
in the advanced classes up to April Ist, \ pw os . 4 , K s how ee te 

1877, was nearly two hundred, includ- ~q \ 

ing twenty-nine teachers in the public 1 % * j > ‘ ~w 7 * 
schools. The success thus attained in ad in ne. “ft GY af -~ Rane Wires a 2 l; i 
awakening an interest in phonetic Pa = p . af me an Ve 
shorthand, suggested the desirability 7 ? Asie ie oY” Ww x : ° Rs 2s N . 

of crystalizing the good work already | ‘ . r 
done by forming a Section of the In- a ~’ V7 Ve, 7N\ = 
stitute for the mutual improvement of + . % we oe b “> ™ 7 r A, - 







its members in phonography, and to : Pane - ; 
diffuse a knowledge of the phonetic ww. 2. o- mp CK. .- aw’ V7 $ . 
} method of writing and printing. ; : ze c c P he 
| Accordingly, on the application of . Ss, I. Cas C S&S Aexander Scott ] 

twenty-five members of the Institute, 








the Board of Managers, at its meeting 4 ¢ r\ e 
im April, instituted the Phonetic Boo. L Loy I, ¢ Be C O Shepherd Molman ] 

tion of the Franklin Institute. On “ 

April 13th, the Section organized and “IO Lx AN L Moses é: ¢ obo ] 

elected the following officers: " r : 

President. Alexander Scott. C4, A tet CE Somes Mirwpotrick J | | 
genet mem A eee Hol- S ~ re ) 
™" SvensunensDenaee A. Kirkpatrick. The | % Ney Tx >; if dtanklin ©. ALGe ] ) 4 
} ot a E, Paige. § / 
e 0 aug. 
Conecrsaior Prot, Daalel Carbart. C71, Jb C Sohn Haus | 


It was decided that all members of 


] | { 
the Institute who can read phonetic X Ny ’ a C —A [ Daniel Carhart ] | lg 


shorthand in accordance with Pit- 


a oO 9 t 
man’s system, shall be eligible for | ) b SA N > 4 + AA Nene: ni “we ~ / f 
membership in the Section; that the bs v 
minutes of the Section shall be kept in 


the style of phonography taught in \ “a cL NY = 4 $ Ping | . Sy < oe a ; G 


Isaac Pitman’s text books; and thatthe 


bad — 4 
stated meetings of the Section shall be | y Lo Nb) $ } ~~ . ay 4 _— \. “1 y( 
held on the eveningof the fourth Wed- " 
















} 
= 
3 
nesday of each month. AF > is | a j 
| On April 25th the first stated meet- -/ 
' ing was held, on which occasion Jos. i s 1 - } 
Thomas, LL. D., delivered a lecture Ww 2 5( - @ if > ) ot / ay? é be Fs i. : 
on “The Necessity of a Reform in S ~ ral . " : | i 
?. ” . . - ’ 
English Orthography;” and at the [ Soseph Shomas L CD) § * FS DA a bas 
| meeting in May an address was deliv- j \ | 
ered by Mr. Hector Orr, entitled “A “ty A eS ~w a i a i 
, | Defence of the English Alphabet, from ‘ ° Bm >) eqns 7 ~~ t ) f « bn a tb 
a Printer’s Point of View.” The lec- : “we L 5 ‘ iy 
f ture of Dr. Thomas will be found in [ Mector Or 7 } “W bs» ? way rae > * *ta™ 
. | the Printers’ Crrcuar, for June, and : { 
} , a | 
| that of Mr. Orr in the July number of pen — . 4 BG oN w ~~ % AL & db . "Ee om > ~~ kK \ 
> } the same journal. “ou a | 
| It is the intention to publish the cal , : P Le 
r. } proceedings of the Section in this de- oe Zz 1x b wm 4 \ ° : a+ “t - > d > ~% it 
e | partment of the Journal of the Insti- ¢ \ ° - a | | 
tute in phonetic shorthand, and from ~ s - . ‘ , \s 
Am | raised type produced by the photo- Wy ~ “a L ‘\ es No * { 
lithographic process. ad | ; 
| — . 
We invite attention to the above page of ‘‘Audatype Phonography,”’ produced by the photo-engraving process, brought to its present state | ; 
by Mr. F. A. Wenderoth, of this city, and now used by the Philadelphia Bank Note Company. | 1% 
“i The original sketch was made on a card measuring 26';x16'¢ inches—four times larger than this impression—and was written with a pen 
or 


invented specially for the purpose, by Mr. D. 8S. Holman, Actuary of.the Franklin Institute. The printing surface is a veritable copper-electro- 
type, and good for a large edition of presswork, either by platen or cylinder. 
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“THE PRESS.” 


The following poem, at once graceful and vigorous, was 
read by Mr. George W. Pettis, of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, in response to a toast on the last anniversary of the 
birthday of Robert Burns: 


The Press—that on its myriad leaves 
Has told the world what ‘‘ onward march ”’ meant, 
That binds the hours in living sheaves 
And chronicles the death of parchment; 
That dares invade the land of eld, 
Compare with ancient, modern heroes, 
Inform what Pilate’s eyes beheld, 
And show whose vice eclipses Nero’s; 


That looks behind the walls of Troy, 
Styles Grecian courage a misnomer, 
And calls the tale of Priam’s boy 
The Iliad of a doubtful Homer; 
That bids to live the Spartan band, 
That bids to die the Goths and Vandals, 
That flies at will with Mercury's wand, 
That wears at will Minerva’s sandals. 


The Press—that hoarsely, sternly tells 
Of serfdom rule and harem story, 
Sweet as a chime of silver bells 
Relates the tale of Scotia’s glory; 
That honors Scotland’s sons where’er 
Through all the land their fate shall call them, 
That knows them true, that speaks them fair, 
Since neither doubts nor fears appal them. 


Not theirs to seek a stranger shore 

And speak, solicitous of favor; 
The heart has learned a nobler lore, 

The brain must work a problem braver. 
Their independence is no myth 

That claims dependence on another, 
But duty’s substance mingled with 

The love they bear a younger brother. 


The Press—the cabinet of Time, 
Where legendary love and sorrow 
And noble deed and thought sublime 
Are kept, the treasures of to-morrow; 
Where statesmen with a guileless grace 
Have watchful guard of mental riches, 
While men at arms have separate place, 
And poets stand in peerless niches. 


The Press—the history of life, 
The book of all its moods and actions, 
The record of its peace and strife, 
The roll of all its benedictions. 
This day it speaks of Scotland's fame 
While all the bells of Ayr are ringing, 
This day repeats the immortal name 
Of him whose songs the world is singing. 





A man who pays taxes on any quantity of real estate, 
stopped us and asked us to change his Evening Herald to a 


Morning Herald. ‘‘ But our paper only appears in the even- 
ing,” we exclaimed. ‘Allright! I’ve been a friend of the 
paper for twenty years, but that settles it. If you haven't 
got accommodation enough to print me my copy in the 
morning, I don’t want it.”—San Antonio Herald. 





HOW NEWSPAPERS ARE MADE. 

The first printing press in this country was set up in 
Mexico in 1536; then in Peru in 1586; in Cambridge, Mass., 
1639; in New London, Conn., in 1709; in Charleston, 8S. C., 
in 1730; the first press west of the Alleghanies was in Cin- 
cinnati, in 1793; and the first press west of the Mississippi 
at St. Louis, in 1808. A well-regulated newspaper estab- 
lishment is divided into four distinct departments—the edi- 
torial, composition, presswork, and business departments 
—characterizing the editorial room as the head, the com- 
posing and press rooms as the hands, and the counting 
room the heart of the establishment. The counting room 
is perhaps the most humdrum and uninteresting part of the 
office. Here is the paper's liak of communication with the 
outside world. Here are received the advertisements, 
which, after all, furnish the principal revenue. Here are 
received the mails which bring remittances, subscriptions, 
discontinuances, complaints, and the great variety of mis- 
cellaneous correspondence that one can well imagine. 
These are sorted out and assigned to their proper depart- 
ments; the new subscribers added to the list, the discon- 
tinued erased; the advertisements entered, charged and 
sent to the foreman of the composing room. Here the bills 
are paid for the thousand and one little expenses that would 
astonish the uninitiated. Here, too, sits the man who is 
the first one in the establishment to be called upon to con- 
front the angry and injured American citizen, when he comes 
in with a club in his hand to demand the author of ‘that 
article.” The occupant of this department must also be 
affable to all customers, be able to answer all sorts of ques- 
tions, and be capable of making up a bulletin that will 
astound the street and send people away, after reading it, no 
wiser than they were before. 

The matter to be put in type comes from the editor, in 
manuscript form, and is then divided up by the foreman 
into ‘‘takes” or parts for each compositor to set. The 
compositors have numbers to designate them, instead of 
their usual names, and it takes the greatest care, when so 
many different pieces are being set up at the same time, not 
to get them mixed up one with the other. There are hun- 
dreds of pieces of editorial, telegraphic news, local, and 
other matters under way at the same time. To prevent 
them getting mixed, the foreman must keep himself in con- 
stant communication with the different compositors and 
keep himself posted on the progress of their respective 
pieces. The average printer will, in a day of ten hours, set 
8,000 ems, which is equivalent to about three times as many 
ordinary letters. The rate of payment is forty cents per 
1,000 ems, or for 8,000 ems $3-20. To earn this $3-20 the 
compositor must handle 8,000 ems, or 24,000 type, and dis- 
tribute them back again in the case when through, which 
doubles the number, which gives the astonishing aggregate 
of 48,000 type handled in ten hours, or eighty a minute. 
At this rate, in the course of a year of three hundred work- 
ing days, the printer handles 14,400,000 types. 
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COCKY CORRESPONDENTS. 

Public curiosity and newspaper enterprise have called 
into existence a race of beings of whom we are almost 
obliged to assert that they are nothing if not cocky. We are 
aware that there have been several, and that there still are 
some special correspondents, who combine zeal, vigilance, 
and even activity with reserve, dignity, and self-respect. 


But we fear they are living on the prestige they acquired in | 


less exacting periods, and that the special commissioner of 
the future will have to leave his modesty, if he possess any, 
on his native shores previously to quitting them. In the 
first place, he is expected to be omniscient nd omnipresent; 
to know everybody, to hear everything, and, moreover, to 
know what nobody else in the world knows, saving the one 
important official who has taken him into confidence. He 
must be on intimate terms with the powerful and the great ; 
he must affect an intimacy if he have it not. 

We remember, says a writer in Truth, a striking example 
of the application of this sense of duty by perhaps the very 
cockiest correspondent that still wanders over Europe in 
the performance of his great mission. The city was Rome, 
and a newly accredited ambassador was giving an enter- 
tainment at which not to be present argued yourself un- 
known. ‘Of course you are going,” said the correspondent 
to the minister of a powerful State, who was a bachelor and 
probably good-natured. 
to-morrow night in your brougham ? 


of my oldest friends, and the best fellow in the world.” 
Next evening the correspondent duly made his appearance, 
and was taken by the amiable minister to the Palazzo, | 
which was the chief object of interest in Rome for that one | 


night. As they together ascended the broad marble stair- 


| 





**Do you mind giving me a lift | 
His Excellency is one | 


most distinguished circles. When Bishop McCloskey was 
raised to the dignity of a cardinal, the correspondent of the 
New York Herald asked Cardinal Barnabo for a copy of the 
Pope's allocution. 

‘* But it will not be delivered till to-morrow.” 

**That is just why I want it.” 

** Impossible.” 

‘*Then I'H go and see the Pope, and ask the old gentle- 
man himself for it.” 

He was evidently so much in earnest, that Cardinal Bar- 
nabo hurried off to the Vatican to warn the Holy Father of 
the intrusion wilh which he was threatened. 

‘*But what can he want it for before to-morrow, when all 
the world will have it?” 

‘**To telegraph it, your Holiness, to America.” 

‘*To telegraph to America! Does the poverello know how 
long itis? It consists of more than fifteen hundred words, 
and the transmission would éost countless scudi.” 

Ou being informed that the cost would be considered a 
mere trifle, Pius IX. was so delighted with the idea of 
having fifteen hundred of his infallible words flashed across 
the Atlantic, that he went to a drawer, brought out a writ- 
ten copy of the allocution and said, ‘‘Give him that.” In 
fact, it is with popes, and ministers, and ambassadors, as 
with fair ladies. Faint heart never won them. Doubtless 
they do not love the cocky correspondent, but they cannot 
dispense with him; and as they sometimes do really com- 


| municate to him important information, he, readily regard- 
| ing it as his right, supplies it out of his own moral con- 


case and passed into the ante-room, ‘‘ Perhaps it would be | 


as well,” whispered the correspondent, ‘‘if you would just 
meution my name to his Excellency, for it is a good many 
years since we met.” The next moment they were in the 
presence of the host, who received his confrere with the 
particular kind of effasiveness continental diplomatists 
affect on such occasions, and then bowed to his companion 
with a polite but distant air. ‘I thought your Excellency 
knew Mr. Blank? I imagined he was one of your Excel- 
lency’s oldest friends,” said the minister, as much embar- 
rassed as apy one worthy to be employed by the Foreign 
Office could ever allow himself to have been. Then came 
the crushing reply: ‘“‘I am always delighted to see any of 
your friends.” The ‘‘oldest friends” had never previously 
met. But before midnight the cocky correspondent was 
telegraphing across Europe to Fleet Street an account of 
the new ambassador's brilliant entertainment, his urbanity, 
his popularity, and was enabling hundreds of thousands of 
readers to surmise that, after the ambassador, he had him- 
self been the principal personage of the occasion. 

A newspaper editor naturally likes his commissioners to 
be as cocky as possible. He judges by results, and revéls 
in telegrams which represent his employés as moving in the 





sciousness when they do not. 


—_--o-> 


AN ESTHETIO EDITOR. 


They got a new man on the Chicago Tribune. He was a 
college graduate, and they put him in with a salary of 
$6,000 a year as managing editor. ‘Of course,” he said, 
‘*my culture and self-respect forbid that I should squander 
my intellectual wealth on matters of news, conventions, 
murders, and the like. They are vulgar and evanescent. 
Thought, mind, culture—these alone are pure, lofty, and 
eternal. Nor should I care to write miserable partisan edi- 
torials, bartering my God-given independence for the ap- 
proving grin of a gauger or an alderman.” And so it was 
he took charge. Almost instantly a man appeared and asked 
for copy. ‘ Ha,” said the new editor, ‘‘let me see. These 
articles on ‘The Southern Policy’ and ‘The Next Session’ 
are ephemeral—put them in the waste-basket. This con- 
tains fearful disclosures of political corruption—that tends 
to debauch and sicken the sensitive mind. O! this essay on 
‘Hyperbolic Hydrogyny’ from the Psychic Quarterly—put 
that in; the eminent minds of Boston will read it with de- 
light. I will write a review of it. Do you want any more?” 
“Well, not at present; that will make twenty-seven 
columns.” Then people came in to ask what was the mean- 
ing of various articles in the paper, and they appeared to be © 
angry people, too. The new editor has resigned. 
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THE LONDON TIMES. 

It is a proper thing always for an American newspaper 
man to pay a visit to the London Times office. There is an 
idea abroad that the Vimes is a great thunderer, and is, 
therefore, capable of setting a majestic example to all the 
world of journalism. This is quite erroneous. The Times 
is a great journal and all that, but I can name a half dozen 
newspaper establishments on our side of the water that 
excel the Times in all that is modern and elegant. The 
new 7imes building is in Victoria Street, close to the end of 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, and in full view of the Thames. The 
front building, which has been completed about two years, 
is a ponderous brick affair, by no means equalling in archi- 
tectural display the prominent newspaper buildings in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Louisville, to say nothing of New York 
and Philadelphia. Its strength is the main point. There 
is n't a wall in the building that would n’t answer for a case- 
mate in a fort of the first class: No gorgeous sign indicates 
to the wayfaring man the home of the Thunderer. A 
modest brass plate on each side of the main entrance reads, 
‘*Times’ Advertising Department,” and that is all there is 
of it. At10o0’clock P. M., when I alighted from a cab in 
front, there was no sign of life visible in the main building. 
All was sombre, dull, and dark. A policeman on duty 
pointed the way to a side entrance which led into an open 
court, across which I was shown to the mechanical depart- 
ment. Aside from eight clumsy presses of the Walter pat- 
tern, there is nothing particularly worth seeing in the Times 
establishment. There is nothing light, airy, or graceful 
about the concern. The appointments are all in keeping 
with the thing produced. The managing man of the 7imes 
is a Mr. McDonald, a canny Scotchman about forty-eight 
years of age. He is a plain-looking soul, with an immense 
head, sandy hair of a curly disposition, and a green gray 
eye. He has grown up in the service of the concern, and 
is the autocrat of the business department. Young Mr. 
Walter, now thirty-five years of age, is what we would call 
the ‘“‘managing editor.” He gathers the news, and hires 
the half-paid attachés of the British legations who serve as 
correspondents throughout the world. The Walter pere 
holds a seat in the Commons, and has little or nothing to 
do with the details of his paper. From Mr. McDonald a 
favor is obtained to pass through the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Times, but nobody sees those majestic editors. 
Their throbbing brains are too valuable to be exposed to 
society during business hours. It would destroy the mys- 
terious power of the Times if an outsider were permitted to 
enter an editorial room, stick his feet up on the desk, claw 
the exchanges, and talk politics. The editorial council in 
the Times office closes at 2 P. M. every day, after which the 
editor-in-chief is non est. If anything important occurs 
after that hour the night editors do for it in solemn conclave. 
The advertisement department closes daily at 4 P. M., and 
when the shutters are put up no amount of money can insert 
an advertisement in the Times. By this arrangement the 





advertisements are all properly classified and sent to press 

for the extra sheet about 10 o’clock. I was amused to learn 

that the 7imes had recently established, in connection with 

its business, a feature of great importance. It was no more 

nor less than a post office for the benefit of advertisers, such 

as has been in vogue in the Enquirer office for many years. 

Considering that the Times reached the point of infallibility 

some fifty years ago, and that its conservative temperament 

places it beyond the reach of reckless innovation, it seemed 

to me that this was a marvelous advancement, and it opened 

the way to the belief that in the course of nature the Times 

would one day become a real purveyor of news. I was 

given to understand that the Times was very proud of its 

post office. In this department the Times has gone ahead 

of our American journals. It has, in connection with its 

post office, a consultation room for advertisers, where the 

man who wants to buy a dog can meet the gentleman who 

has a dog to sell and talk matters over with him. This, of 
course, is a convenience which cannot be overestimated. It 

is conceded that the Times has lost, to some extent, its in- 

fluence. The regular edition is now about 87,000 copies. 

An afternoon edition is printed every day at 2 o’clock. It 

is simply the morning edition with the new market reports 

and a few fresh telegrams. As may be imagined, the 
amount of room and machinery required for this business is 
something surprising, but I am warranted in saying that if 
any journal on our side had the same amount to perform, it 
would improve on the facilities in the Times office. The 

paper for the concern is made by three ‘paper mills, and the 

water-line of the manufacturer is found in every sheet. The 
paper is all of the best quality, and never varies in weight 
or texture. When it does, the lot is condemned and sent 
back. It is the boast of the Times that it never advertises 
itself. While you may see all over England the blazing 
boards of the Telegraph and News, there is nothing to assure. 
you of the existence of the Times. But the Times has re- 
cently commenced the issue of a weekly edition, and it has 
been known to call attention to the fact that the weekly was 
well worthy the attention of advertisers. This has led some 
sanguine people to the belief that the day may yet come 

when the Times will boldly call attention to its own excel- 

lence.— Correspondence Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Rosert Browntna’s translation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” is 
not only line for line, but word for word, big compounds 
and all; and the metre of the ordinary blank verse, with one 
syllable over at the end, is preserved. The work was origi- 
nally undertaken at the suggestion of Carlyle, before his 
present deadly animosity against the poet had arisen. 


Se ae 

A Srocxron (Cal.) man claims that paper of several varie- 
ties and of superior quality can be manufactured from leaf 
of common flag. The Stockton Independent says that the 
leaf is prepared simply by boiling with lime. The inventor 
is building a paper mill to make flag paper. 
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A REPORTER'S REVENGE. 

Once upon a time there was a reporter whose life was 
made a burden to him by the ceaseless persecutions of an 
Italian Marchese who kept a peanut stand on Clark Street. 
Whenever the reporter chanced to pass, the native of sunny 
Italy would insist upon selling him some nice fresh pea- 
nuts, and as the reporter was dreadfully bilious and dyspep- 
tic, besides being high-toned to a degree, this annoyed him. 
One day, as the reporter was walking down Clark Street 
with the daughter of a millionaire who was desperately in 
love with him, the Marchese addressed him the usual ques- 
tion, and when the reporter passed by haughtily, added: 
‘* Hi-a,; cully, when-a-you-a pay me zose vife scudi, hem?” 
The reporter went to the office and took an oath on the as- 
signment book to be avenged—to be fearfully avenged; then 
he wrote an item headed ‘‘A City Romance,” in which he 
stated that the Marchese was an eccentric Roman Prince 
who had given all his estates to the Church in penitence 
for murdering his brother, who was his rival in the af- 
fections of a beautiful countess; and that by economy, 
poker-dice, and speculations in suburban lots, he had accu- 
mulated a fortune of nearly $300,000 in Chicago. Then he 
smiled a fiendish smile, and induced the city editor to give 
it a big display head, and went on his way rejoicing. That 
poor Italian never knew what ruined him. When he got to 
his accustomed station next morning, there were about two 
hundred men waiting for him to borrow money of him on 
ample security at ten per cent. a month; to get him to be- 
come a partner with $650 in a well-established business that 
would pay $26,000 a year, if the additional capital could 
only be secured; to sell him some Calumet real estate; to 
get him to endow a theological chair in the Oshkosh Cos- 
mopolitan University; to sell him a trotting horse that 
could show 2:64 every day of the week (price $450), and for 
various other purposes. His knowledge of English was 
very imperfect, and he was an excitable man; and when the 
eleventh speculator came up and asked him to lend him 
$15,000 to start an oleomargarine quarry, he blacked his 
eye, and in the confusion that arose his portable stove was 
sacked and the peanuts scattered to the winds of heaven. 

The police restored order, and then he was notified that if 
he persisted in collecting such crowds around him and be- 
coming a public nuisance, his license would be revoked. 
Then the collectors for charitable and religious societies 
began to besiege him, and while he was driving them away 
with a club bis last lot of peanuts burned. Then a delega- 
tion from the Chicago Commune visited him, and when he 
refused to divide—according to the principles of Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality—fell upon him as a traitor, and 
mashed him as flat as several pancakes. After the police 
surgeon had sewed on his ear, and stitched his nose together, 
the Marchese started for home, wheeling his cart, which 
had only half a shaft and one wheel left, and surrounded by 
a bevy of anxious mothers who wanted to secure him ahd 
his title and his $300,000 for their daughters. After a 
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while he placed himself under the protection of the police, 
and about 10 o’clock the coast was sufficiently clear for bim 
to venture out. When he had nearly reached home, he was 
sand-bagged and gone through by a highwayman, who had 
tracked him all day, and who, when he only found two 
nickels and a door key on the Marchese, sand-bagged him 
till he was black and blue and sore all over. After lying 
senseless a while he managed to crawl to his lonely hovel, 
and found that a gang of enterprising burglars had already 
been. there and tore up the floors, and ripped up the bed, 
and smashed up the furniture, and dug out the chimney 
with pickaxes, looking for his $300,000. The poor Italian 
had merely strength enough to crawl to the river and pitch 
himself in, and as the reporter was going home about 2 
A. M. and saw the splintered peanut cart, he knew that his 
vengeance was complete, and, hurrying back to the office, 
put a little item in the ‘‘ Personals” to say that the Italian 
Marchese and millionaire, whose wealth had been described 
the day before, had purchased a palatial residence at 
Naples, and left Chicago the evening before to occupy it 
and spend the remnant of his days in opulence. Such was 
the reporter's vengeance.—Chicago Tribune. 


Tue applications of electricity seem to be endless, and 
now, after much experimenting, perfection is said to have 
been reached in a machine for electric engraving. The 
article to be engraved is placed under one pole of the bat- 
tery. The plate to be engraved is placed under the other 
pole of the battery, on a bed movable by acrank. This 
pole is provided with an engraving tool. The battery having 
been put into action, an ivory button moves horizontally 
over the article to be engraved. When it touches the metal 
type or the line of the engraving—which must, of course, 
be a conducting substance—the current is closed and the 
engraving tool at the other pole clicks upon the plate un- 
derneath it and reproduces the point. The tracer goes 
over the pattern horizontally again and again, and in a mar- 
velous way a glorified copy of the common original grows 
beneath the second pole. This is cutting out the engrav- 
ing. If the engraving is to be raised the process is re- 
versed; that is, the horizontal lines are cut by keeping the 
current closed during the tracing of them, and the points 
are left by breaking the currents at those points. By the 
application of the same principle, wood engravings may 
be obtained of unusual finish. 


soo, 


Tue French Journal Officiel says that the book of the 
period, which has been translated into the greatest number 


of languages, is ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” At the British 
Museum it has been fixed upon to give the public an idea 
of the variety of dialects spoken to-day. 


+ s.0e> ———— 
Very few of the Russians can read. This gives the Ame- 
rican newspapers the chance to print any kind of war map 


without hurting the feelings of the natives. 
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THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


The Chinese newspapers now extant, which may be 
counted on the ten fingers, include one which is not only 
the oldest news journal in existence, but can lay claim to 
be the most ancient medium of current intelligence on 
record. This is the native publication known to foreigners 
and called the Pekin Gazeite in its English translation, 
which is occasionally quoted by the British press as an au- 
thority on official news from China. 

The data on which this statement is founded are given 
by Mr. W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to the British Le- 
gation at Pekin, in a contribution on the subject to the 
China Review, and reprinted in the translation for 1874. 


The ordinary Chinese designation for the paper, he says, is | 


Metropolitan Announcements, but the publication is also 
styled, Copies from the Capital, and Court Announcements. 
It is under the last-named title that it was originally circu- 
lated in olden times, something after the manner of Her 
Majesty’s Court Circular. 

The earliest notice of it is in the annals of the Emperor 
Kaiyuan, who reigned from 713 to 741 of the Christian era; 
and, furthermore, in the ‘‘ Notes on the Poetry of the Tang 
Dynasty,” the following passage occurs: ‘‘ Hau Yih being 
in retirement at home, a man one day knocked at his door 
and offered congratulations, saying, ‘There is a decree in 
the Court Announcements to the effect that one of the officials 
of the court has brought your name forward, and you have 
been appointed to a secretaryship.’” This appears in a 
note to the following passage in the history of the Sung dy- 
nasty: ‘‘Subsequently to the period Cheng-ho (A. D. 
1111-1117), the Emperor, Hwei Tsung, frequently went 
about incogrito. At first this was scarcely known to the 
public, until, in an address of thanks from Tsai-King, 
where he says, ‘Your Majesty’s light equipage has seven 
times honored my abode.’ Upon this the matter became 
known on every side by means of the Court Announce- 
ments.” : 

These evidences of the antiquity of the Chinese (overn- 
ment Gazette are taken by Mr. Mayers from a collection of 
miscellaneous notes, published about a century ago, under 
the title ‘‘ Explanation of Common Things.” Although he 
cautiously refrains from giving any decided opinion with 
regard to the period to which the first issue can be traced, 
yet we may infer that it was in circulation during the second 
decade of the twelfth century. Presuming that it was a 
written circular about that time, there is no evidence to 
show when it was first printed, further than the general 
claim the Chinese make in their national annals to the in- 
vention of printing from blocks of wood more than a cen- 
tury before movable types were used in Europe. More- 
over, they have a method of printing from sheets of wax, 


which resembles lithography, that dates from an earlier | 


AMERIOAN PAPER ABROAD. 

Large trucks stood in John Street, on which men were 
loading five tons of American book paper, marked for ex- 
portation to England. Last Fall, said Mr. Woolworth, Mr. 
Graham went to England to make a permanent market for 
American paper. He was there several months. The first 
important shipment was made in November last, when we 
sent over twenty tons of all kinds, from straw wrapping to 
ledger paper. About the same quantity has been shipped 
monthly since. We look confidently for an increasing de- 
mand.. Of course the millmen do not expect to lay stock 
down in London at a profit. The principle is this: A mas 
makes five tons of paper, and has only a home market for 
four. He puts the fifth ton in our hands at cost, or'Ri a 
loss. We are justified in selling in London at 10, 20, or 30 
per cent. loss, in order to establish a permanent trade for 
surplus. What we can do in London we can do anywhere. 
We have an agent now in South America, and shall send 
one soon to Australia. Up to five years ago paper was made 
more cheaply abroad. For instance, nearly all v 
were printed on paper made in Belgium. Now this is all 
changed. Nearly all grades of paper are made at less cost 
and of better quality in this country than abroad, thanks to 
the extraordinary improvements in our American machinery 
and to our drier climate. In 1869 our imports of paper 
amounted to $355,511. They ran up to $728,320 in 1873, 
fell off one-half in 1874, and in 1875 were reduced to less 
than $20,000. In 1872 the total product of paper manu- 
factured in the United States was 317,637 tons—over 1,000 
tons a day—valued at- $66,505,825. In 1869 this country 
exported $3,777 worth of paper. In 1876 the exports 
reached $810,364.— New York Sun. 

<i een ‘ 

A piscovery of much literary interest has been made in a 
region that would have seemed unlikely enough to yield 
such a treasure. The long lost ‘‘ Poetry for Children,” by 


| Charles and Mary Lamb, published in two tiny volumes at 


Godwin’s Juvenile Library in 1809, has at last been found 
in South Australia, in the possession of the Hon. Mr. San- 
dover, of Adelaide, and through his courtesy has been trans- 
mitted to England. The total disappearance for so many 
years of a book of which a whole edition was rapidly sold 
off at the time, is a striking testimony to the power of de- 
struction possessed by children. In the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Gentleman's Magazine, a paper will appear con- 
taining an account and description of the volumes, with 
extracts from them. The poems are eighty-four in number, 
and of these only twenty-nine were hitherto known. 


—__+~»Dee> —_ —— 





Ir is proposed in Germany to make wall paper which will 
| adapt itself to the degree of illumination to the room, be- 


coming darker as the room grows lighter, and vice versa. 


period, and both are used at the present day in the issues of | It is believed that very curious and novel effects of color 


this venerable newspaper, which appears in much the same 
form as it did centuries ago. 


| and shade may be produced by printing or coating paper 
| with oxalate of copper. 
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SOUTHERN JOURNALISM. 

The Augusta- Chronicle and the Constitutionalist lately con- 
solidated, and the new journal, in announcing the fact, 
said: In proportion to reading population the South has 
always had more newspapers than the North. 
the war most of them managed to get along and to make 
money. At that time Southern people took a devouring in- 
terest in politics, and the political newspaper generally had 
a strong following and a liberal patronage. At that time 
the expense of publishing a daily paper was comparatively 
trifling. These two facts fully explain why cities in ante- 
vellum days supported two and three papers can support 
only ohe now. 

he editor was then the paper. He was usually a man 
of prominence as a politician in one party or the other, and 
he wrote little save political articles. The editors were 
fighting their political battles, and the public regarded 
them as leaders of factions rather than as the conductors of 
newspapers that were potent for good or evil. The tele- 
graph ~6 rarely used by Southern newspapers, and then to 
the extent of a few lines only. No attention was paid to 
the collection of local or distant news. 

The papers of that day consisted of a column of editorial, 
a couple of columns of miscellaneous news, half a dozen 
lines by telegraph, a brief market review and a few puffs of 
advertisers. As may well be imagined, the expense of pub- 
lishing such a sheet was inconsiderable. But since the war 
there has been a radical change with regard to management 
and expenditures. In early days the editor thought for the 
people; in these days the people think for themselves. 
They wish the news, and when they get that they form 
their own conclusions. If the editor’s comment jumps with 
their opinions, well and good; if it does not, no harm is 
done. The individuality of the editor has been lost to a 
very great extent. People do not bother themselves much 
about who does the writing for the newspaper which they 
read, provided that it be well done. 

The expense of publishing a good morning paper in the 
South, even at the reduced price of labor and material, 
ranges from five hundred to one thousand dollars per week, 
cash. To make a newspaper successful now it must be 
backed by capital, brains, and pluck, and the greatest of 
these is capital. Its editors and managers must give it their 
entire time and attention; they must know what to publish 
and how to publish it. It is not strange, then, that with 
diminished patronage and increased expenses newspapers 
have consolidated or suspended until, in most Southern 
cities of fifty thousand inhabitants and under, only one 
daily paper is published. 


Before 


A “Hisrory of the Alphabet” 
from the pen of Mr. Isaac Taylor. 


is in Macmillan’s press, 


——— eae 
Prices for engine-sized paper are lower than for six years 
previous at Holyoke. 


_ 
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HOW MISS MARTINEAU BEGAN TO WRITE. 

It was at the age of nineteen that Harriet Martineau felt 
the sensation, that is so delightful to most authors, of see- 
ing her first contribution to literature in print. The ac- 
count of her entrance upon the vocation of an authoress is 
full of interest. For some years, it seems, she had aspired 
to this vocation. It happened that her brother James, who 
was going to leave home for college, perceiving that she was 
far from happy, advised her to turn her attention to some 
fresh pursuit which would distract and engage her mind, 
and suggested writing for the press. The very next morn- 
ing, before six o'clock, she was at her desk composing an 
article on ‘‘ Female Writers on Practical Divinity ”’—a pon- 
derous theme for a girl of nineteen—which, when finished, 
she sent to a small Unitarian periodical called the Monthly 
Repository. Keeping her design a secret from the family, 
she carried the article to the Post Office, and awaited, with 
palpitating heart, the arrival of the next number of the 
Repository. It came just before service on Sunday morn- 
ing, and when she turned the sheet her heart ‘‘ thumped 
prodigiously” on seeing her article on the page. In the 
evening her elder brother by chance read the article aloud 
in his family circle, where Harriet was taking tea, praising 
it as he read. When he had ended it, he turned to her and 
said: 

‘Harriet, what is the matter with you? 
you so slow to praise anything before.” 

She replied, in utter confusion: ‘‘ The truth is, that paper 
is mine.” 

He made no reply, read on in silence, and spoke no more 
till she was on her feet to come away. He then laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and said, gravely: 

‘‘Now, dear,: leave it to other women to make shirts and 
darn stockings; and do you devote yourself to this.” 

“‘T went home,” she adds, ‘‘in a sort of dream, so that 
the squares of the pavement seemed to float before my eyes. 
That evening made me an authoress.” 


I never knew 


Tue fac simile of **The Dictes and Sayinges of the Philo- 
sophers,” which is being published in England in this, the 
fourth century of its printing by William Caxton, has been 
made by a photographic process from the editio princeps in 
the possession of Samuel Christie-Miller, in Buckingham- 
shire. It is a small folio volume in perfect preservation, 
very beautifully printed on thick ash-gray paper, with red 
initial letters. Paper has been especially manufactured 
having all the peculiarities of the original, and the binding 
is a careful reproduction of that of Caxton’s day. 

“sooo, - 

No well-regulated journal should disdain to accept patent 
office and agricultural reports. They are excellent pre- 
servers against those desiring to take the editorial life. One 
held before the bosom might laugh to scorn the fifty-ton 
gun. Nothing this world ever saw would be able to get 
through one of them. ‘ 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Much coarse paper is made from spruce 
East. 


chips down 


Some of the ingenious Indiana papers print 
in display style. 


legal notices 


A MInNNEsora paper prints a war map of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 

AMERICAN printing machines make a good impression 
wherever they go. 

Baptist ministers, in Iowa, are not allowed to puff them- 
selves in the newspapers. 

Tue “Inland Club,” composed of lady journalists, has 
been organized in Chicago. 

A Kentucky paper makes an earnest appeal for spring 
chickens in payment of subscriptions. 

Tue machinery in the printing office of the Volksfreund, 
of Paterson, N. J., is run by a petroleum motor. 

Tue Marquis of Lorne is engaged upon a new metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, set to popular bymn tunes 
and in various metres. 

Tourcurnerr, the Russian novelist, speaks English, 
German, and Italian, and speaks and writes French with 
absolute idiomatic purity. 

A SENSIBLE Vermont girl refused to promise to marry a 
young fellow until he had subscribed for a daily newspaper. | 
He went straightway and did it. 

Cou, James Baker, brother of the African traveler, Sir | 
Samuel Baker, has in press an important work on Turkey, 
where he has been long resident. 

. 

Panis proposes to hold, in the Winter of 1877, or during | 


the period of the Exposition, a grand book fair, modeled 
after the famous ones in Leipzig. 


THE punch bowl of Robert Burns was sold at auction | 


lately at Dumfries, for ten guineas; but we do not learn that 
any poetical inspiration went with it. 

Tue third volume of Prof. Stubbs’ ‘‘ Constitutional His- | 
tory of England,” will be ready for the press in October, 
and may be expected before Christmas. 

Victor Hveo is writing an elaborate history of the coup 
d'état of Napoleon IIL, which will appear in October in | 
French, English, Italian, and German simultaneously. 

Tue latest instance of literary longevity is that of Mr. 
John Kenrick, whose books on Pheenicia and Ancient Egypt | 
are well known, and who died recently, at the age of ninety. | 

| 


SHAKSPEREAN literature will be enriched by a new book, 
“The Natural History of Shakspeare,” by a Manchester | 
lady, in which his birds, beasts, and flowers will be the fea- | 
tures. 

Tue humblest can do something toward making the local | 
paper interesting. If you cannot be a defaulting bank | 


clerk, you can at least step on an orange peel and sprain | 
your ear. 
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QUEEN VicTortra has granted a pension of £75 to each of 
the Misses De Foe, descendants of the author. 

Mr. Grorce Smira’s ‘“ History of Babylonia,” left by the 
lamented author in manuscript, will appear next Fall, under 
the competent editorship of Mr. Sayce, the Oriental scholar. 

A suLky British Blue Book has been printed, containing 
evidence as to the protection of London in regard to fires, 
taken before a select committee of the House of Commons. 

An exchange has a long editorial on ‘‘ The Newspaper as 
a Censor.” We don’t know much about that, but it has a 
wonderful reputation as an incenser, especially during a 
political fight. 

Tue second part of Luther’s Old Testament translation in 
the Reformer’s own handwriting, dating as far back as 
1523, has been discovered by the director of the Ducal 
Archives at Zerlest, Anhalt. 

An etymologist writes to a London paper that ‘The 
Paribhasendusekara is a book that will not attract any 
notice beyond a narrow circle of Sanscrit scholars.” 
great relief to know this fact. 


It isa 


A restmpent of Meriden, Conn., offers to supply from 
eighty to one hundred French, English, and America» 
magazines monthly for the free use of its citizens, if some- 
body will furnish a well-lighted room. 

‘‘SHoppy” is the title of the last new three-volume Eng- 
lish novel, by Arthur Wood, and describes the romance and 
the fact of an English manufacturing district in which the 
inferior cloth known as ‘‘shoddy” is made. 

‘Wit advertising pay?” is a very old question, which 
has always been answered in the affirmative; but the ques- 
tion in a newspaper office is, ‘‘ Will the advertiser pay ?” 
This is not always answered in the affirmative. 

Tue desk on which Hawthorne wrote his ‘‘ House of the 
Seven Gables,” and parts of other novels, is still owned at 


| Lenox, Mass., where it was bought at auction by a man who 


was assured of its history by Hawthorne himself. 
Epmonp Axout, in an address to his brethren of the 
French Republican press, says: ‘‘As for myself, my purse 


| and my person are ready to bear any penalty that I may in- 


cur in defence of the institutions of my country.” 
Ir is now two years since the reissue of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 


| pedia Britannica” was begun, and the work has only 


reached the letter C and the fifth volume. The public 


| might regard with despair the probable duration of the un- 


dertaking, were it not that a large part of the following 
volumes is understood to be in a forward state of prepara- 
tion. 

An important copyright decision, in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, recently held that a compilation made out of 


| various books and newspapers, if duly registered, must be 


protected, though not in itself original, and that copyright 
might be acquired by means of selection and arrangement. 
Publishers of selections from books will see the great im- 
portance of this decision. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Industries of Philadelphia. As Shown by the Manufacturing Cen- 
sus of i870, Compared with 1860, and Estimates for 1875 and 1876. 
By Lorin Blodgett. 


There is no gentleman in the country so competent by training, 
taste, and ability to execute a work of this kind as is Mr. Lorin Blod- 
gett, for many years the Mercantile Appraiser at this port, and always 
a carefal student of the manufacturing progress in the great centre of 
American manufactures. Mr. Blodgett’s present work is one of rare 
value to merchants, manufacturers, and business men generally, con- 
taining, as it does, a vast fund of reliable information carefally com- 
piled from official sources. 





The Child Hunters. By a Friend of Italy. Philadelphia. Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


A graphic story of to-day, written with an earnest force that in each 
chapter carries the conviction home to every dispassionate reader that 
the author has a thorough knowledge of that whereof he writes, stri- 
ving, in a popular style, to call attention to a subject that has too long 
been neglected. Whoever the author of this unpretentious book is, he 
or she should not permit a brilliant pen to rest in idleness. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

The August issue of this sterling periodical is replete with choice 
literary matter from the pens of popular and gifted writers. Lady 
Blanche Murpby is accorded the post of honor with aconcluding paper 
of the ‘‘ Down the Rhine’ series; Sarah B. Wister gives a graphic de- 
scription of “‘ Verona;”’ Eliza Wilson vividly depicts ‘Irish Society in 
the Last Century ;” Lizzie W. Champney tells the story of *« Vina’s ‘Ole 
Man;’”’ G. C. Fisher draws life-like pictures of the “‘ Paris Cafés ;’’ Mrs. 
R. H. Davis carries forward her story of «‘ A Law Unto Herself.”” Our 
“Monthly Gossip” chats of ‘‘ Miridite Courtship,’ “ Friend Abner in 
the Northwest,’’ and “‘ How Shall we Call the Birds.”’ 

Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. 

*“‘Noonday,’’ a seasonable and artistic steel-plate engraving, forms 
the frontispiece to the August number of the acknowledged gem of the 
fashion magazines. The illuminated plates of latest costumes for 
ladies are as abundant and accurate as usual. Then there is a page of 
new music, desirable patterns for the work basket, explanations of the 
plates, household recipes, and useful hints to fair readers. The lite- 
rary department has been well cared for, containing entertaining 
stories, instructive and amusing sketches, and meritorious poems. 
Anecdotes and Humors of School Life. Edited by Aaron Sheely. Phil- 

adelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. ‘ 

We have here a unique collection of anecdotes, many of them humor- 
ous, all of them witty, illustrating all the phases of school life. 
Teachers and pupils, the Old World and the New, have alike been laid 
under contribution by the enthusiastic editor, whose diligence is 
throughout tempered with discrimination. From a vast amount of 
matter collected, he has evidently selected the best. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 

E. Potter & Co. 

The August number of this periodical presents a choice array of 
reading matter, culled with rare discrimination from historical fields, 
scientific researches, art, and current events. Among a few of the 
notable contributions to the number may be mentioned, ‘‘ The Ama- 
zons of Mexico,” “‘ The Dawn and Growth of Civilization,’’ “‘ Searching 
for Diamonds,” and *‘ Marie Antoinette.’”’ In the long list of illustra- 
tions are Webster's house at Marshfield, Plymouth's Monument to 
Liberty, the cathedrals of Cologne, Regensburg, and Burgos. 

The Health Reformer. Battle Creek, Mich. August. 

Full of interesting literary miscellany, timely editorials, with much 
other interesting and instructive matter relating to health and other 
subjects of practical interest to every family, will be found in the cur- 
rent issue of this popular magazine. 








The Seaside Resorts of New Jersey. Philadelphia. Allen, Lane & Scott. 
A useful little volume this, containing, as it does, full and reliable 

descriptions of the numerous well-established and popular summer 

resorts on the ocean-washed coast of New Jersey, from Sea Grove to 

Long Branch. Ample justice is done to each place. The little book is 

profusely embellished with elegantly executed wood engravings. 

Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 
the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 
lication Co. 
This is a standard hand-book for the guidance and “information of 

travelers, as well as a pleasant companion on journeys. 

= American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. Review Publish- 
ng Co, 

~ + ates Journal and Science of Health. 8. R. Wells & Co. New 

org. 

The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

The Carriage Monthly: 1. D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. London. 

The Printing Times and Lithographer. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Press News. London. 


- - ——_-—-§-<{$OG>o—— 


OBITUARY, 


George W. Peck, editor of the Auburn (N, Y.) Advertiser, committed 
suicide last mouth. Deceased was an active journalist for thirty-three 
consecutive years. He was highly esteemed in the community where 
he had long lived. 


Charles H. Walton, the founder and publisher of the Florida Agri- 
culturist, died at his residence in Tallahassee, of consumption, aged 
forty-three years. Mr. Walton, at different times, owned an interest 
in the Tallahassee Sentinel and Jacksonville Union. : 


Washington Bigler, the fourth of the five prominent Pennsylvania 
Bigler brothers, died in Iowa, July 7th. His brother William is an ex- 
Governor of this State; his brother John was Governor of California; 
Washington Bigler, like his two elder brothers, was most of his life a 
practical printer and editor. He held a position in the Philadelphia 
Custom House during the administration of President Pierce. 


William Longman, for many years an active member of one of the 
largest book publishing firms in London, one in a great measure re- 
sembling our own house of Harper & Brothers, died on August 15th. 
He, in conjunction with his brother Thomas, succeeded their father in 
business in 1842. Wm. Longman, besides being a publisher of extra- 
ordinary sagacity, was a man of high literary attainments. He was the 
author of “The History of the Life and Times of Edward IIL.,’”’ and 
* Lectures on the History of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of King Edward II." He was also the editor of very many valu- 
able works published by the firm. The great London publishing house 
of the Longmans was founded as long agoas 1725 by an obscure Thomas 
Longman, who, after serving an apprenticeship of nine years at the 
printing business, became a partner of John Osborn, a bookseller and 
stationer, in Paternoster Row, London, the same site being occupied 
to the present day by his successors. A nephew of Mr. Longman, 
whose surname was also Thomas, was admitted as a partner in 1754. 
The latter subsequently entered into partnership with Mr. Rees. 
Thomas Norton Longman, son of the preceding, and father of William, 
who has just died, became a member of the firm in 1792, which at that 
time was one of the largest in London. He remained with the firm for 
upward of fifty years, and for along time was atits head. Various part- 
ners were admitted from time to time, and the style of the firm under- 
went numerous changes; but the name of Longman was the one by 
which it was best known. 


— ~+~s,Deoeo COO 


THE base-ball club composed of printers of the Lancaster (Pa.) In- 
quirer, claim the championship of like organizations in the State. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 

The Literary Messenger is a new eight-page paper, eight columns to 
the page, established at Buffalo, N. Y., by E. H. Hutchinson. It is de- 
voted to the instruction and entertainment of the family circle. 

D. L, Morgan has commenced the publication of a four-page weekly 
at Lake Providgnce, La. It is 
Democratic in politics. 

The News is a new weekly of four pages, eight columns to the page, 
the publication of which has been commenced at Plano, Ill., by R. M. 
Callie and D. M. Springer. Itis a champion of a furtherissue of green- 
backs and the remonetization of the *‘ dollar of our fathers.”’ 

At Hendersonville, N. C., Wm. M. Allison has established a four- 
page weekly, six columns to the page, entitled the New Era. Itis 
Democratic in politics. 

J.J. H. Young has commenced the publication of the News, at Homer, 
Ill. It is a four-page weekly, six columns to the page. 

The Free South is a four-page weekly, seven columns to the page, 
the publication of which has been commenced at West Point, Miss., by 
E. W. Peabody and W. B. Burns. It is Democratic in politics, and a 
special champion of the local interests of the county in which it is pub- 
lished. 

C. A. M. Meadows & Brother have, at Staffordsville, Va., commenced 
the publication of a small four-page weekly, called the True Flag. It 
is, to use its own words, ‘“‘ Democratic to the hilt.” 

The Liberal Press, a six-column weekly paper, independent in poli- 
tics, was issued August 10, 1877, at Woodbury, N. J., the publishers being 
Messrs. W. E. Schoch & F. H. Heritage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The St. Clair (Pa.) Chronicle is no longer published. 


It is called the Carroll Conservative. 


Walter Scott is now editing a newspaper in Kentucky. 

The Columbia (Pa.) Herald libel suit has been dismissed. 

Henry J. Raymond was the first editor of Harper’s Magazine. 

The Philadelphia office of the New York Tribune has been abolished. 

A. 8. Fuller has relinquished the editofship of Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker. 

T. J. Brady bas bought the Muncie (Ind.) Times. 
new editor. 


E. W. Brady is the 


Russel, the late editor of the Scotsman, is to have a monument at 
Edinburgh. 

Richard H. Stoddard, the poet, has become literary editor of the New 
York Express. 

J. W. Hinton is the temporary editor-in-chief of the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

E. M. Reney has assumed editorial charge of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Weekly Press. 

The Williamsport (Pa.) Daily Times has been retired from the field 
of journalism. 

The Sunbury (Pa.) Daily has suspended because “‘ there was nothing 
in it but glory.” 

W. H. Smith recently bought the Record, of Lykens, Pa., at public 
vendue, for $670. 

The Telegraph, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been enlarged by an additional 
column to each of its pages. 


D. D. Phillips, editor of the Illinois State Journal, has been appointed 
postmaster at Springfield, Ill. 


Wm. B. Skinner, local editor of the Fulton (Pa.) Democrat, has been 
admitted to the bar of that county. 

Alonzo Towle, formerly editor of the Tallahassee (Fla) Sentinel, is 
going to issue the Florida Immigrant. 

R. P. Valentine & Co. have bought, and continue the publicatien of 
the Jeffersonian, of Charlottesville, Va. 





F. P. Davis has sold his interest in the Macon Advance, of Franklin, 
N. C., to his former partner, M. Atkin. 

M. Comly, the new Minister to the Sandwich Islands, is going to sell 
out his interest in the Ohio State Journal. 

Edward King, the fureign correspondent of the Boston Herald, has 
been accredited to the Russian headquarters. 

The Rey. J. G. Wilson, formerly editor of the Madison (Iowa) Plain- 
dealer, has been appointed Consul at Jerusalem. 

Augustus C. Maverick has returned to his former position on the 
editorial staff of thé New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Messrs. Palgrave & Lathbury have succeeded the late Walter Bagehot 
in the editorial management of the London Economist. 

The Intelligencer and Democrat furnished ten printers to the com- 
pany raised in Doylestown for the strike ‘‘ emergency.”’ 

Marsbal H. Bright has sole charge of the Christian at Work during 
the absence, in Europe, of its regular editor, Dr. Taylor. 

Gus. Ivery, of the Williamson County (Texas) Sun, has become the 
owner of the Honeygrove Independent, in the same State. 

W.H. Hurlburt, the editor-in-chief of the New York World, com- 
menced active life as a Unitarian preacher and hymn writer. 

Our Union is the name of a Brooklyn temperance newspaper. It is 
misnamed. Why should our Union object to anything strong ? 

The police of Trieste have ordered the suppression of the journals 
Il Nuovo Tergesteo and the Cittadino Jtaliano for publishing articles in 
favor of the annexation of Trieste to Italy. 4 

A new journal of sacred and classical philology, to be edited by mem- 
bers of the American Philological Association, will be brought out next 
January by Dr. Charles H. 8. Davis, of Meriden, Conn. 

Saunder's News Letler, of Dublin, has discontinued its publication. 
It was founded in 1688 under the name of the Dublin News Letier. Its 
title was changed in 1755 for that it bore at the time of suspension. 

Among the contributors to Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, are Judge 
Gildersleeve and Col. John Bodine, the crack shots of the world, and 
Captain Ostrom, of Cornell, sometimes called the king of university 
rowers. 

There are now ninety-two papers in the State of Mississippi—four of 
which are daily, eighty-six weekly, and two tri-weekly. The combined 
circulation of these papers is estimated at 60,223. This is one copy to 
every thirteen of the population. 

The French Government has forbidden the circulation, in France, of 
the Courier des Etats Unis and Le Messager Franco-Americain, of New 
York, on account of several articles which have appeared in them 
lately denouncing the course of Marshal MacMahon. 

For the first time in its history, the Philadelphia Kvening Telegraph 
published a Sunday edition on July 22d, the occasion being the exciting 
news from Pittsburgh. The scenes near the Telegraph office reminded 
us of the ‘‘ battle Sundays”’ during the late civil war. 

The Utica Herald states that when Charles A. Dana was managing 
the Tribune, a leader writer went to Mr. Greeley to complain that Dana 
would not print his articles. ‘‘ Won’t he?” said Mr. Greeley, in his pe- 
culiar tone; ‘‘d—n him, he won’t print mine, either.” 

The St. John (N. B.) Daily Telegraph was issued, on the morning after 
the fire, in a single sheet about a foot square, with two small advertise- 
ments and a description of the disaster which had overtaken the city. 
This is certainly a piece of enterprise, when every newspaper office in 
the city was burned. 

Under the able auspices of its genial and accomplished founder, the 
Delaware County (Pa.) Republican has fairly entered upon its forty- 
fifth year. Always one of the most respected and influential local jour- 
nals of Pennsylvania, time has added to its power and dignity. Y. 58. 
Walter, the founder and editor, has the proud privilege of looking back 
on nearly half a century of editorial life, in which long period he has 
won success for himself, gained the respect of his fellows, and made 
hosts of warm friends. 























THOROUGH SHOW AND GENERAL JOB COMPOSITOR DE- 
A sires a situation. Can furnish the best of reference if desired. 
Address T. 8 , 42] Worth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ry UN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, VARIOUS SIZES, 
by R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philada. 





TAYLOR DOUBLE CYLINDER 

printiog press. Capacity 3,600 per hour, guaranteed; can be run 
to 4,000; in good order. Size of bed, 37x52. Price $3,300. Terms 
easy. Apply toJOHN H. TAGGART & SON, Sunday Times, 819 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ok SALE—A FIRST-CLASS 





I F. MAY (LATE C. D. MAY,) 
a (BRITISH AND FORFIGN TYPE FOUNDER'S AGENCY,) 
Has removed from 61 Hatton Garden, E. C. 
to 
28 John Street, Bedford Row, W. C., 
London. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





LvYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Deti- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
“raphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$500 By mail, $5.20 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de. 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual ot Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 PAPERS 

in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of every 

Drop cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had, royalty 
and non-royalty, only of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 








— 

The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned.. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very 
strovg. 7 


Fig 2. 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, 75c. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S.). MENAMIN, 


517 & 619 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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6; -t- ~ STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND BRONZE POWDERS 
9 


the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
fur sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


Surana 19 Minor St, Philadeiphis Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


- ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND BEST! MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 
_4 Light, durable, and wonderfully strong. All malleable iron. 


Price 50c. By mail, 60c. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. GEO MELER & CO 
e e9 


PRICE LIST 137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 











The velebrated Bronzes of Gko. MrrEr & Co., are the best and cheap- 


or 
LEATHER BEL TING, est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 


a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 


R S MENAMIN agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 
° ° 3 


517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphi ; 
ve er aoe santas Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 


FOR SALE BY 








Inches. Price per foot. | Inches. Price per foot. 2 
DB babadessconssheouses 9 cents. Decent cnocee cccoeaess 42 cts. graphic Material constantly om hand. 
ME case be'scecccestenees :. = @ cccesccecececscenscse 5 * 
1 % Cees ecescosscescces . tae OG ccc cccccetccecececes 51 
Biacsancccesncasccsens 18“ D  vsncauvscseresouncocesn Oe. The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 
DB reccccccncssseseoees _ BS sacecseccoenegeccoses 69 “ 
BM, cccccccccccocesccece i FT scccncccescccoesescss _ tes 
ee sone toa EE Beamsonseseyianan o3 FINEST BRONZES, 
BM ceccccvcecccccescces _ D ccecrccccrecesscses 1 05 
_ppwenetekise «i BS I deblenchabniesnuan’ 117 WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAP, &., &., 
OE cccccccccescossconse 36 CS BE susncdoccecoccccces 1 29 
3 % ppckcelcatiketanee » RD -cntiscsswenseeesce 1 41 and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
MACHINE CUT BELT LACING. 
id We Wicca aces cesecédes se $1 00 per hundred feet. GEO. MEIER & CO., 
% WEEE TTT TTT TTT TTT Te 4 . P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
% Aa eee : , : ; ‘ ; : wis a 2 75 * -~ Factorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





Ss 






PS ‘© \ 
ANoIA 
—S —- 


REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND, ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
* + 


=—Bstablished 1865, = 
maine OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND ere 
NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 
MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| S& INO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA. «€ 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


—ee 


WAREHOUSE: 


‘NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Fe Seimanmar #: denen se a = 


CHARLES MAGARGE 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
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-7r er oo ror oro oro rororrrorrrrorrrroorlorrororlorr rrr errr ee 


AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. CIO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


> 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


A, October 2, 1876. 
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DEGENER & WEILER. 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Piborty” Proadle fob Printing Prosses. 
Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, 


Paris, 1875; Manchester, 1875 ; Esposic'on Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna 
Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862, 





OVER 6,500 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “‘LIBERTY.”’ 
. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $2145....¥F xing $6 00 
= 9x13, 250.... a 2. ™ 6 00 
“ 10x15, 300.... “ Biece  * 7 50 
oe 13x19, 400.... ° B.:5. “ ee 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 

The “ LIBERTY ” is the only treadle printing press in the world which sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining 
its original parts and peculiar excellences, while other competitors have labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imperfections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for pur- 
chasers to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the “ Liberty”’ an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that. 
in case of accident, exact fitting parts, of which a stock is constantly kept. can be furnished at once. During these many years the “ Liberty ” 
has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as a compact; durable, and simple machine, and maintaining all its original combinations, 
except the “ throw-off,”” which has long been discarded by us as unnecessary and useless in treadle printing presses, although lately applied to 
other makes of printing machines (in no way built for its use), and which has been the main cause for so many repairs and alterat ons jn them 
First-class printers in every country in the world have pronounced the ** Liberty’’ the very best printing press in existence, on the ground of 
practical facilities, workmanship, and the quality of the material used in its manufacture. Whenever placed in competition with other machines, 
it has unhesitatingly been pronounced unequaled in every respect. It is the press for the good printer. The specimen printing cxecuted on 
the “Liberty,” and exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the sbape of printing turned out on any other machine in 
existence, as regards evenness of color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in register. 


DECENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St... New York. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, S MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST. 


. PHILADELPHIA. 





TT  ATSETINIIIRIT— 


EvERY DesciPrion OF MEACHINE WORK. Prony sxecuren. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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M. 8. BULKLEY. J. G. DITMAN, 


G&G DITMAN & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


RAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 











STREET,) 














(CORNER OF JAYNE 


FPRHRILADELPHIA. 
(IGHULS ANAVE AO WANUOD) 
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30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIATH ST., 


ain ane a ACNE — 
AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 





L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. HURLBURT PAPER CO’'S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. | AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 

TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS, | CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. | ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. | HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. GOODS. 

CAREW’'S RULED AND «LAT PAPERS. CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PAPERS. 

COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. ° RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 

IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys 








SS —=E——————LL_IIMO MAMTA 


Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


Cc » 
— SOR 

This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive meta] to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
aud the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3 x23} inches inside ..+++ $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches inside 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
6 x10 inches imside.......... 1S0essbhigseuee ..... $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 * 2 50 | 14x20 " 
10 x16 “ 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides... . 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass, These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


“AMUN TTT 


Single Column, 34x 233 inches inside 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 





ee igre rere , cere iva ee © 
| Manufactured and for saleby | ~9  SEMSOONE DUE SINEREE, & —« 515, SIT & 518 Minor Street, | 


e panies 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VABNISHES, etc, 





OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Esiablished April, 1816, 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ ib. § aw 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ oz....................$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue... 
Job Ink.. z -» 15¢c., $1 | Purple Ink, #@ oz..............50k :, $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. ... 
Adams or Powe: r - Press| ¢ vat Ink.. Tee, $1, 2.00 | Lake, # Ib $8. 5. 00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light anc 1 D ark.. 
Book and Fine Book Ink...... . .40c., 50c., T5c. | Fine Red, @ Ib. Yellow, Lemon, Dee p, or Oran, ge 
Extra News Ink. Dinawunbied | Re d, for paper - $2, 2. ‘ fo postions. 7 75e. 
News and Poster ae coals 2, 25e. | Red, for posters. . t., T5c., .50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color. $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish Blue, for posters..... - +++ -50c., 15 Pes Tints of all Shades...............$1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal. ..$2. 50 to 3. 50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. Brown and Sienna Inks..........$1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
Lithographic Inks, @ t....$2, 2.50, 3.60, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish. ... -+«+.+.C0e, to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INES BINDERS’ INES. 


Diagram Inks - $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. . Binders’ Gioss Deying Ink..... ..cccccccccccccesccccecoes $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 























PRINTERS’ 


C. POTTER, IR., & Co. 


CIRCULAR. 








RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter 
Inside Bearers. Covered by Two Rollers. 


17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. 
20x25 15x20 “ 
21x27 16x22 
24x30 20x25 
25x35 21x30 
» 29x42 24x37 
32x46 27x41 
33x50 28x45 
36x52 31x47 
40x54 36x49 


———EEE 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 
No. Rollers 
Covering 
eutire form, 
$2,600 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 


Zz 


eopewpeoS | 3 


Size Bed Size 
Inside Bearers. Mutter, 


24x30 inches. 20x25 inches. 

25x35 21x30 

29x42 24x37 

32x48 27x43 

34x50 29x45 

36x52 31x47 

38x55 33x50 5,250 

41x58 36x53 6,000 
Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 

a 


PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Price, 





x 


Nore erwwee 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


24x30 inches. 
25x35 “ 
29x42“ 
32x46 “* 
34x50 “ 


7 
omnes 
x 


- 


Size Matter Covered 
by Four Rollers 


20x25 inches. 
21x30“ 
24x37 “ 
27x41 “ 
29x45 


Cyl. Dist 
Price. extra 
$1,850 $215 
2,200 230 
2,600 245 
3,000 260 
3,300 275 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Size Bud. Price. 
Hand Pwr. 


$1,400 
1,600 


Size Matter. Size Sheet. 
27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. 
28x45“ 30x47 “ 

Steam Power, $50 extra. 


EEE 


Inside Bearers. 
32x46 inches. 
33x50 *“ 


me 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter Covered 
No, Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers. 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 


Delivery 
without 
Tapes extra. 


$1,000 $200 
1,250 200 
1,450 200 
1,550 200 
1,850 200 
2,150 225 
2,500 250 
2,750 250 No. Size Stone. 
3,000 275 24x32 
3,300 275 28x40 
3,500 300 


Price. 
Hand Pwr. 


$1,060 
1,300 
1,400 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


31x46 inches. 
32x46 “ 
33x50 “ 


Price. Size Sheet. 


28x44 inches. 


Size Matter. 
26x42 inches. 
27x42“ 29x44 ** 
28x45 ** 30x47 “* 


Steam Power, $50 extra. 
a ee 
PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
Rollers, Price 
$4,000 
4,500 


17x21 inches. 
20x25 
21x27 
24x30 
25x35 
29x42 
32x46 
34x50 
36x52 
40x54 
40x60 


13x17 inches. 
15x20 * 
16x22 
20x25 
21x30 
24x37 
27x41 
29x45 
31x47 
36x49 
36x55 


Size Design. 
22x30 6 
26x38 6 

OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


AaArTkowweoS | 
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OCTOBER, 1876. OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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CAMPBELL 
Finting Press and Manufacturing Co, 


OFFICE, FACTORY, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE. HEWES AND PENN STS. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


I <a 


Campbell Two-Roller Job and Book Press 


=> 
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THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


——_— © <a 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


— — 





ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 




















DENNISON’S PATENT SHIPPING TAGS. 


DENNISON’S DENNISON’S 
All Rope Reinforced ALL ROPE 


PATENT SHIPPING PATENT SHIPPING 
TAGS. TAGS. 


Trade Mark, Trade Mark, 


“CLIMAX” “STANDARD’ 


Printing, extra, Printing, extra. 


With Strings, 50 cts. extra, With Strings, 50 cts. extra, 


1°—2,00 1?—1,50 




















2°&— 2,25 2*—1.76 


























3C—9 75 3? —2,00 




















4C—395 4P— 9,50 




















5C—375 5P — 3,00 




















6°—4,25 ' 6?—3,50 




















7° —4,75 7®—4,00 


























8° — 5.95 gP— 4.50 











Attention of the trade is called to the reduced prices of all our reliable Tags, and to the new brands CLIMAX and NOVELTY. Our new Climax 
Tag is the srRoNGEsT and MosT SECURE Tag ever manufactured, and as thousands of packages go astray and are lost from being insecurely marked with a 
poor Tag, the attention of customers should be called to the MARVELOUS STRENGTH of these Tags. Our old STANDARD Patent Tags still keep up their 
good reputation. 
4@ Send for our new fist of reduced prices and increased discounts. “@4 


Our goods are sold by Printers and Stationers everywhere. 


DENNISON « CoO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGOSCINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS. 








